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these the motte-and-bailey plan, generally speaking, formed the nucleus
of the stone fortresses which, as time went on, took the place of timber
defences. In some of his greater castles, as at Windsor, a plan was followed
in which the mount stood at a re-entrant angle between an outer and an
inner bailey. This type was adopted by the builders of Alnwick, the
greatest castle in the north of England. On the other hand, Warkworth,
the other great Northumbrian stronghold which eventually came into the
possession of the Percies, is a large motte-and-bailey castle of the normal
plan, which was gradually converted into a fortress of stone. But, while
the motte and bailey can be frequently traced as the origin of permanent
castles, there are numerous examples of earthwork castles which have no
history and can be referred to no special date. Some of these may be
early castles which were abandoned for more convenient sites; but pro-
bably many of them are fortresses hastily raised in a period of feudal
rebellion without the sovereign's licence, and destroyed upon the restora-
tion of order. It is difficult to credit the traditional estimates of the
number of adulterine castles fortified during the reign of Stephen; but
it is certain that these unauthorised strongholds were thickly spread over
the country, and that their earthworks, where they were of any size or
strength, must have left some traces behind them.

While the ordinary castle of the eleventh and twelfth centuries was a
structure of earthwork and timber, stone was also employed where neces-
sary, as in castles built on rocky sites and promontories, where defences
of earthwork were impracticable. But a defensive wall of stone offered
less resistance to the battering-ram than a stout fence of timber with
planks set horizontally between the uprights. The strength of the wooden
wall had been proved in Roman warfare, and, so long as its main object
was to present an inert barrier to an enemy, it served its purpose well.
Its chief danger, the risk of fire, could be minimised by stretching wet
hides over its outer surface. Nevertheless, the stone donjon appears at
an early date as an alternative for the earthen mount and its wooden
tower. The remains of the tower at Langeais in Touraine, which present
several points of contrast to the ordinary donjon of the twelfth century,
are generally agreed to belong to the castle begun by Fulk the Black in
994. In three at any rate of the English castles founded by William the
Conqueror, at London, Colchester, and Pevensey, towers of stone took
the place of the motte. No artificial mound could have borne such
masses of masonry, and it was very seldom in later days that a motte
was used as a foundation for a stone tower. Outer defences of earthwork
were combined with these early towers; and where, as at Richmond in
Yorkshire, the castle was surrounded from the first with a stone wall, the
dwelling-house within was simply a hall built against one side of the
bailey. The donjons of the stone castles of Richmond, Ludlow, and Bam-
burgh are later additions to the plan; and at Richmond and Ludlow they
formed by the transformation and heightening of early gatehouses.